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The Loretto land came into the hands of Maitland of Lauder-
dale, who built his house on it. This was entirely rebuilt early in
the 18th century and still forms part of the school. After several
changes of ownership, the house was eventually bought in 1829 by
the Rev. Dr. Langhorne, the Episcopal clergyman of Musselburgh,
for the school which he had started and which had outgrown its
premises. At first Loretto was a preparatory school. Pupils left
before the age of fourteen to proceed to the Edinburgh Academy
(founded 1824), or to the Merchiston Castle School, or to some
English public school. It had, however, gained a good reputation.
Almond was appointed mathematics master in 1857, but he soon
left to become second master at Merchiston under Dr. Harvey, later
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, Almond purchased Loretto
from the sons of Dr. Langhorne in 1862.
When Almond took over Loretto, he found the school almost
extinct and he began his first year with only twelve of the old pupils
and two new ones. His aim was not only to build up numbers,
but to make Loretto a distinctive school, one that would compare
with the public schools of England. The first few years were diffi-
cult and he was beset with financial worries, but eventually the fine
training given by the school was recognised and its success was
assured. Almond learnt much from the writings of J. S. Mill,
Herbert Spencer, and John Ruskin. Many people spoke of him as
unconventional, but this was a complete misjudgment of him.
From Mill he had learnt that life should be guided by reason; in
Spencer he found ideas that supported his own practice, and Ruskin
had shown him the importance of teaching and practising the laws
of health. Thus Almond chose physical education as the guiding
principle in building up Loretto School. He was a firm believer in
the virtues of cricket and football, and was the originator of the
inter-school matches beween Loretto and such schools as Merchis-
ton, the Edinburgh Academy, and Fettes College; and this was at
the time when physical training and games were practically unknown
in Scottish schools.
Almond was opposed to any form of coddling. In defiance of
prevailing ideas he insisted that bedroom windows should be open
at night, and he saw that all classrooms were well ventilated. The
next step was regarded as scandalous by many of his contempo-
raries. Considering that boys wore too many clothes to be healthy,
he introduced the custom of wearing knickers, and, later, shorts
and open-necked shirts and going bare-headed. In hot weather,